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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


The general meeting at Uwchlan on the day 
following was also large, and measurably attended 
with the ownings of truth, under the influence 
of which, admonition of counsel flowed freely to 
the youth, the Divine witness in several of whom 
was reached, and the name of the Lord praised, 
who is for ever worthy. 

In these large meetings, as on all other such 
oceasions, it is necessary in order for a proper 
qualification to minister to the people, humbly 
to wait to know the inward life, and baptizing 
virtue of the spirit and power of Jesus Christ, 
our all in all, without whose help we can never 
do his work to his praise, but instead of gather- 
ing the flock, we shall minister to their scatter- 
ing from the true place of feeding. After being 
at the Preparative Meeting at Kast Caln, and a 
meeting at Uwehlan, we returned home thank- 
ful to the Lord, who had mercifully supported 
us in this small journey, both of us being weakly 
and indisposed in health. 

In the Ninth month, 1767, I attended our 
Yearly Meeting in Ehiladelphia, which held a 
week, all the sittings whereof, both for worship 
and discipline, were, through the overshadowing 
of Divine favor, instructive to the humble 
Waiters ; and the testimony of Truth, particular- 
ly against the unjust and unrighteous practice 
of slave keeping, greatly prevailed ; and Friends 
were fully cautioned against bequeathing by will, 
as slaves to their posterity, the poor negroes, 
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their fellow creatures, it beingan unlawful act 
in the sight of the great and righteous parent of 
all mankind. This meeting concluded with a 
degree of awe and reverence, under the sweeten- 
ing influence of the Father’s love. I returned 
home to our general meeting at Nottingham, 
which was beld on the fourth and fifth days of 
the Tenth month. 

After which, having a strong desire to attend 
the General Meeting at Cecil, in Maryland, I 
sat out in company with several other friends, 
and reached the first sitting of the meeting, 
which was small and dull; the public meeting 
next day was very large and attended with some 
satisfaction ; those of other societies who were 
there were mostly pretty quiet. At the meeting 
of ministers and elders the want of solid elders 
being evident, the consideration thereof was pro- 
posed to the Quarterly Meeting, which was held 
in the afternoon of the same day, when it was 
recommended to the Monthly Meetings to observe 
the directions of the Yearly Meeting, to choose 
well qualified solid Friends for that weighty 
station. 

The meeting for public worship was again 
large, being attended by many of other societies, 
and my brother Wm. Brown was largely opened 
in doctrine, to the edification of the auditory ; 
after which [ had a short testimony tending to 
close the foregoing. In the meeting for disci- 
pline I had occasion to lament that there were 
too few who feelingly understood the weight of 
such meetings, or were clean-handed to move 
therein, either to their own profit or the help of 
their brethren ; yet there are a few who seem 
to be under a preparation for the work, and I 
hope will grow in their gifts. On Third day 
morning business began again, and ended full 
as well as I expected. I thought the Lord was 
mercifully pleased to open considerable instrue- 
tion to such among them, who had ears to hear 
and hearts disposed to receive it. The meet- 
ing for worship held that afternoon was not so 
large as on the other two days; the service 
thereof lay weightily on me, and I had a full 
opportunity to relieve my mind towards the 
people, in opening to them the nature and 
ground of spiritual worship and true prayer, also 
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the true call and qualification for gospel ministry, 
declaring what it was to live of the gospel, in 
opposition to a forced maintenance; truth fa- 
vored and the people were solid, several being 
much reached ; the meeting ending to satisfac- 
tion, with a sense of humble thanksgiving in 
many hearts to the Lord, whose mercies through 
Christ Jesus are to his people yea and amen for 
ever. 


His wife being under many years affliction 
with a cancer on her head, which was now so 
greatly increased as to require his daily affec- 
tionate attendance, confined him mostly at home 
until after her decease, which was in the Seventh 
month, 1770; she was a steady, exemplary 
Friend, concerning whom the Monthly Meeting 
of Nottingham gave the following testimony : 

‘“‘ Our friend Margaret Churchman was born 
(of believing parents, William and Esther Brown, 
who lived at Chichester in the county of Chester, 
in Pennsylvania,) the thirteenth of the First 
month, 1706-7; her father removing with his 
family into Maryland near Susquehanna, died 
before she was ten years old. In the twenty- 


third year of her age, she entered into a marriage 
state with John Churchman of Nottingham, and 
being religiously inclined from her childhood, 
became a diligent seeker after that bread which 
nourishes the inward man, and thereby grew in 
religion, and about the thirty-fourth year of her 
age, it pleased the Lord to put her forth in the 


ministry, in which she was frequently exercised 
to the comfort and edification of the churches 
where she visited, in this and the Southern 
provinces, being delivered in a degree of life 
and gospel sweetness in pertinent expressions, 
free from unbecoming gestures; she was an 
example in plainness, a diligent attender of 
meetings, and an humble waiter therein, ser- 
viceable in meetings of business, having a good 
sense of discipline, with a becoming zeal to sup- 
port the testimony of Truth in its various 
branches. and useful in the weighty service of 
visiting families. 

In the latter part of her life she was for many 
years afflicted with a cancer on her head, which 
she bore with remarkable patience, resignation 
and innocent cheerfulness, attending meetings 
to the admiration of many who knew her disease, 
which, notwithstanding various applications, so 
increased that she became too weak to attend 
meetings some time before her decease, yet she 
retained her love to truth and Friends to the last, 
and in the sixty-fourth year of her age, being a 
minister about thirty years, she departed this 
life, on the twenty-eighth of the Seventh month, 
1770, and was buried on the thirtieth, in Friends’ 
burying ground at East Nottingham, attended by 
many friends and neighbors, at which time we 
had a solid satisfactory meeting. 


Given forth by our Monthly Meeting held at East 


to be a tender visitation and call to the 
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Nottingham, the twenty-seventh of the Seventh 
month, 1771, and signed on behalf thereof, by 


Samue. Eneuanp, ‘ 
Repecca TRIMBLE, } clerks. 
Having an inclination to attend Chester Quar. 
terly Meeting, also some meetings within the 
verge thereof ; with the concurrence of Frien 
I sat out on the first of the Second month, 1771, 
attended New Garden Monthly Meeting next 
day, in which the love of our merciful Father 
was measurably felt, to the comfort of the humble 
in heart, and on first day at Birmingham, on the 
next had a meeting in the house of Richard 
Downing at Milltown, with people of various 
sorts ; the Lord was pleased to assist with wisdom 
and ability, in measure, to divide his word in 
reproof, counsel, admonition and caution, to the 
praise of his own name. On Third day at Pike. 
land, was a pretty full meeting, though a very 
cold day, truth was felt to be near us; a profit. 
able opportunity was had also in the family of 
the widow Meredith ; she being weakly did not 
get out to their meeting; next day had a cold 
ride to Nantmell, where was a large full meeting, 
and I believe beneficial to many present, by the 
tendering goodness of the blessed Shepherd of 
spiritual Israel, the crook of whose heavenly love 
is still stretched forth to his sheep, who are not 
yet acquainted with the true fold of rest and 
safe feeding place; his own works praise him. 
Uwchlan Monthly Meeting on the day following 
was a laborious season, yet through Divine favor 
made comfortable to the weary travellers, who 
had to rejoice together in a participation of the 
consolation of Israel, and therein to worship his 
name who is worthy for ever. Goshen Monthly 
Meeting was also laborious; when former ex- 
perience is fed upon, or the love or honor of the 
world and fleshly ease takes place, a spirit grows 
up in the church which cannot judge for God 
and his truth ; for the judgment is his, in whose 
fear his children are made to rejoice, when his 
presence is known, and his humbling goodness 
manifested to his people. On first day I was 
at Middletown meeting, in which there seemed 
youth 
to acquaint themselves with the God of their 
fathers, his love being measurably witnessed 
among us. The Quarterly Meeting for Chester 
held at Concord, was solid and edifying, through 
the extending of the Heavenly Father’s love to 
the children of his family ; from thence I went 
to Wilmington, visited some of my acquaintance, 
and had a comfortable sitting in the family of 
David Ferris, his son Benjamin Ferris being ill 
in a consumption; I also attended the Monthly 
Meeting, which, though a searching time, was I 
believe to the comfort and edification of many, 
the uniting love of truth being experienced, 
rested on Friends in the time of the business; 
after which I went to the Monthly Meetings at 
Center and Bradford, and from thence to our 
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a 


Quarterly Meeting at London Grove; then re- 
turned home, having great peace in performing 
this journey, and being favored with ability, felt 
a degree of reverent thankfulness to the Lord, 
who is all things to his servants, who truly abide 
in nothingness of self; he is therefore worthy of 
all obedience and honor for ever. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
TEACHING BY FAMILIAR THINGS. 
NO. IL. 


In a former number attention was directed to 


the importance of employing none but intelligent 
persons to take charge of the education of little 


On the twenty-first of the Third month, I left) children. This opinion was not intended for the 
my habitation in order to attend our general! discouragement of any, but only as a suggestion 


spring meeting at Philadelphia; in my way called | 


at Wilmington, and was at the burial of Benja- 
min Ferris before mentioned. Our spring meet- 
ing was to me very comfortable, in a sense of the 
living presence of the Holy Head of the church, 
in which his true children were edified, and 
strengthened and mutually comforted one in 
another ; blessed be his name for ever. 

At this meeting the brethren, both ministers 
and elders, apprehended it their duty in the love 
of Christ, to appoint such who are willing to 
give up their names to attend the several large 
or general meetings, which come in course in 
the ensuing summer before our Yearly Meeting, 
to which they are expected to give some account 
of the meetings so attended by them, and feeling 
a small draught in my mind to be at that at 
Duck Creek, 1 gave in my name to attend it. 

On my return from Philadelphia, I sat with 


to those parents whose occupation or ill health 
may compel them to transfer to, or share their 
care with another, and with the hope that the 
better educated and more highly cultivated teach- 
ers of our country, will more and more be will- 
ing to take charge of schools for children under 
twelve years of age. 

The father and mother are the legitimate edu- 
cators of their little children, and where parents 
are so situated “as to have much of their time at 
their own disposal, it would be well for them to 
examine the whole subject of Object Teaching, 
and to see wherein they can so apply it to their 
own powers as to keep alive the mental vivacity 
of their little ones, until it suits to send them to 
a good school. For it is a positive injury to send 
a child to a school where the practice of lesson- 
giving without explanation is adhered to; far 
better would it be to give the child a spelling 


Friends at their week day meeting in Wilming-| hook, slate and pencil, and let him become fa- 
ton, which, through the continued goodness of | miliar with the use of them, under the guidance 


the Lord, was in some measure a profitable sea- 
son, I hope to many. Here I felt a strong desire 


tosee the Friends together, who are owners of 


the grist mills lately built at and near Brandy- 
wine, and upon notice thereof, they met the 
same afternoon at the house of Daniel Byrnes, 
when I had an opportunity to discharge my 
mind in an affectionate manner, of what had 
impressed it towards them, which they appeared 
to receive in a degree of the same love, and as | 
believe it came from the Author of all good, who 
is alone worthy of praise, a blessing may attend 
that opportunity if rightly remembered. 
(To be continued.) 


a 
DIVINE INSPIRATION. 


Without the actual inspiration of the Spirit 
of grace we can neither do, nor will, nor think 
any good; but we continually stifle the inspira- 
tion. God never ceases to speak, but the noise 
of the creatures without, and of our passions 
within, deafens us, and hinders us from hearing 
him.— Fenelon. 

onsnsnesieatlfinipncnaints 

Pain itself is not without its alleviations. It 
may be violent and frequent, but it is seldom 
both violent and long continued ; and its pauses 
and intermissions become positive pleasures. It 
has the power of shedding a satisfaction over 
Intervals of ease, which, I believe, few enjoy- 
ments exceed.— Paley. 


of his parents at home, even if they have but 
little time to devote to him. Fifteen minutes a 
day given regularly to a child would yield its 
fruits in a few months, and it would not be long 
before he could depend much upon himself. It 
has often been justly remarked that children 
from the country, who have had “ little school- 
ing,” are soon in advance of some in the city who 
have been going to school regularly for many 
years. The cause is evident; while the limbs 
and lungs of the former were having free play, 
they were forming habits of attention and observ- 
ation ; this same time was most probably passed 
by the latter in a badly ventilated school-room, 
where habits of indifference and inattention were 
acquired. The father, who leads his little child 
into the field and pulls up the vegetating grain 
of wheat or corn, explaining, meanwhile, the 
changes it undergoes in the transformation to a 
plant, arouses imperceptibly a love for Vegetable 
Physiology ; and the mother, who, while pre- 
paring rice or coffee for a meal, incites in her 
offspring a desire to know in what countries these 
articles grow, and the nature of their respective 
qualities, may both lay the foundation for a sub- 
stantial and useful superstructure, while their 
other duties may not be in the least interfered 
with. Country life is peculiarly favorable to the 
proper development of little children. Isaac 
Taylor, in his Home Education, says, “In the 
flower garden, and among the gay-winged hum- 
ming tribes that frequent it, Nature opens her 
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school; we have but to lead our infant charge 
thither, and simply to act as her interpreters ; 
and when this bright alphabet has been learned, 
it will be easy to go afield, and thence to mount 
higher and higher, until we tread the skies, and 
make some acquaintance with distant worlds.”’ 
The vegetable garden, the farm yard, and the 
poultry yard, each offers much that will gratify 
the intelligence of the little child and call forth 
a love for the beautiful in each of the three de- 
partments of Nature—the Animal, Vegetable and 
Mineral kingdoms. The feeding of poultry 
always delights little children; quite early in 
life their attention may be turned to the beautiful 
down of the “little chickee,” and the feathers 
of the older ones, particularly if the beauties be 
pointed out under a microscope. The habits of 
the domestic fowl may be made a source of great 
interest and instruction, and if the children are 
told to watch them as they go to roost, their 
awakened intellect may lead them to inquire why 
it is that the chickens do not fall off when they 
go to sleep and can exercise no volition in keep- 
ing themselves up. The answer to this question 
affords an excellent opportunity for directing the 
attention of the little listener to the wonderful 
adaptation of every thing in nature to its special 
end. Lord Brougham, in his Natural Theology, 
thus describes the peculiar mechanism of those 
birds which roost upon the branch of a tree: 
“The great length of the toes of these birds, 
enables them to grasp the branch ; yet were they 
supported by voluntary effort alone, and were 
there no other provision made, their grasp would 
relax in sleep, and they must fall. But, on the 
contrary, we know that they roost on one foot, 
and maintain a firm attitude. Borelli has taken 
pains to explain how this is. The muscle which 
bends the toes lies on the fore part of the thigh,| The word necessity, when applied to the moral 
and runs over the joint which corresponds with | conduct of free agents, implies nothing more than 
our knee-joint; from the fore part, its tendon | duty, and in the case of War, it involves two 
Wpasses to the back part of the leg, and over the | considerations : First, the duty of preserving our 
“joint equivalent to our heel-bone ; it there splits, | existence ; and secondly, obedience to moral or 
and extends in the bottom of the feet to the toes. | divine requisition. 
The consequence of this singular course in the| It is plain, that, in all cases in which these 
tendon is, that when the mere weight of the | duties may seem to interfere, the former must 
bird causes these two joints to bend under it, | yield to the latter. For, under the Christian 
the tendon is stretched, or would be stretched, | dispensation, the promise or assurance of immor- 
were it not that its divided extremities inserted | tal felicity to all who obey the divine commands, 
into the last bones of the toes, draw those toes | cuts off the justification that would lean upon 
so that thy contract, and grasp the branch on | self-preservation as a paramount duty ; and by 
which the bird roosts, without any effort what-| making ‘temporal concerns of little account 
ever on its part. in the scale, whether they be possessions, privi- 
The above is but one among the many passages | leges, rights, or the endearments of kindred, it 
which might be quoted from the numerous in-| enhances the value of the efernal, and therefore 
teres‘ing and scientific works which may serve | exacts unconditional submission to the divine law. 
as text books for such as desire to instruct their | If these principles did not hold, no man would 
children in the way alluded to. ever have been a martyr to the convictions of 
A course of training like this, will not only | his conscience. 
promote intellectual advancement, but wheresuch | Necessity cannot surely imply, that when life 
teachings are made subservient to high moral | appears to be in danger, every other consider- 
and religious guidance, the tie between the| tion is to be set aside in order to preserve it 


parent and child will develop naturally, and his 
principles become strengthened to meet and 
combat the temptations of after life. G. 


OUR MENTAL POWERS DECAY. 


Our mental powers do fade as the leaf. A life 
of impenitence is a continual wasting away of 
the spiritual powers of man. The intellectual 
faculties may often burn with great brilliancy, 
but in the absence of the fear of God, this very 
vigor gives a beauty like the hectic flush on the 
cheek of the consumptive, consuming the vital- 
ity of the system, while exciting the admiration 
of those around. Education and culture may 
counteract, to some extent, this decay, but the 
seeds of death are there; even if the man do not 
waste away his powers prematurely by the cor- 
roding effects of dissipation, he will find them 
failing under the withering blight of sickness, 
or the gathering frosts of age. And when we 
look at cases like the greatest of English states. 
men, William Pitt, a wreck in the prime of man. 
hood ; or Robert Hall, with his magnificent mind 
and matchless eloquence, a maniac in the vigor 
of his days ; or Robert Southey, standing in the 
proudest position among literary men, with the 
mind that had charmed nations, sinking into 
the imbecility of a second ‘childhood ; we are 
made to feel that even in the possession of the 
highest intellectual powers, there is nothing 
beyond the reach of decay; for even those do 
fade as a leaf.— Pacific Expositor. 





From Principles of Peace. 


PLEA OF NECESSITY. 
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This is not the doctrine of Scripture; it is not 
even the doctrine of heathen philosophy. 

It was an old saying among those who were 
but partially enlightened respecting a future 
state, Miat justitia, ruat celum :—Let man do 
his duty, whatever extremity may happen ; and 
it was consistently held that, in some cases, when 
pressed by violence, men ought rather to surren- 
der their lives, than submit to any act of turpi- 
tude or ignominy, for the sake of prolonging 
their existence. So, then, the preservation of 
life was not to be regarded as the only end 
and object of rational beings. 


honor. 


necessity of telling a falsehood to save his life, 


he felt persuaded that there is a God in heaven 


himself, would he be justified in breaking the 
Christian injunction, “not to resist evil,’ when 


would hereafter be extended to all that show 
mercy ? 

But it might happen, as it often has happen- 
ed, that the necessity of violent resistance might 


alarm, by some unforeseen incident, life might 


must be the reflection to a Christian, that, by 
yielding to revenge, he had cut off a fellow-crea- 
ture in the midst of his crimes, who, by a little 
kindness and persuasion from an enemy, might 


acourse of wickedness to a state of acceptance 
with his Maker! 


The argument which supports the necessity 


pose of affording protection; therefore, that 


resisted with violence, as a matter of course, and, 
if possible, put to death. 


Now, who is competent to judge of the neces- 


admitted ? Is he who is impelled by fear or 
anger’ or the sensitive politician who weaves 


petent judge ? 


cases of imminent peril, than the fearful. 
pictures imaginary dangers. 
liance upon Providence. 










not to be real, and that, in the very crisis of his habitation, or to seize the property of his 


be preserved with honor. How lamentable, then, | destruction; and if he conscientiously believes 


have been made a friend, and who, by means of | 
salutary discipline, might have been turned from | 


of force being opposed to force, assumes that, | 
nations or individuals being threatened, and life, | 
or liberty, or property, being in consequence en- | 
dangered, arms must be resorted to for the pur- | 
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in which it is best prepared to meet and to over- 
come danger by moral intrepidity. Hence fear 
ought not to govern a rational being in the midst 
of peril, either as a motive or a guide. What has 
the man of integrity to fear? 

With respect to the quick and headlong im- , 
pulse of anger, he that seeks to attain any ra- 
tional end, while under its influence, instead of 
waiting for a calm, “ puts to sea in the violence 
of a storm.’ As the instinctive principles which 
comprehend the appetites and desires must be 
restrained, so nothing is more true than that 





For virtue re-' moral and intellectual beings are not to suffer the 

quired that life itself should be undervalued, | animal principle of resentment to hurry them, 

when placed in competition with duty and true indiscriminately, and without deliberation, into 
If a man were reduced to the supposed ! action. 


If it be said that, in well-disciplined armies, 


would he be justified in violating the truth when | the impulse is neither that of fear nor anger, but 


that of military duty, and therefore to them 


to reward the upright? If he were reduced to | these strictures do not apply ; we admit the ob- 
the supposed necessity of killing another to save | jection so far as it refers to armies as instru- 


ments. But the case is widely different with 
those who make use of them. The soldier, being 


he entertained a religious confidence that mercy | reduced, by a voluntary act, to the state of 


passive obedience, makes a conscience of sub- 
mitting his will in every thing to that of his 
superior ; whether he be commanded to shoot his 
fellow-soldier, or to destroy his enemy and burn 


countrymen, or to expose his own life to certain 


this duty to be paramount, far be it from us to 
condemn him. We have not to do with the dif- 
ferent degrees of light in the minds of men, but 
with the light of Scripture—the clear and ex- 
plicit commands of Christ. When it can be 
proved from these, that a man may resist evil, 
may pursue his revenge with the sword, may hate 
his enemy and take away his life, then we will 
give up the argument. But we think there 
would be more honesty in avowing that the yok 
of Christian discipline is too hard for us to beatyay 
than in attempting to reconcile the duty of for- 

bearance with revenge, the love of our enemies 

with their destruction, and the peaceful charac- 





those who meditate or offer violence, are to be| ter with the warlike. 


The Christian law has respect to the highest 
degree of human excellence ; it admits no in- 
ferior standard of virtue; it will have men to be 


sity and the danger, supposing the plea to be| Christians in deed and in truth. It does not 


insist upon precise conformity in some, allow 
partial conformity in others, merely because the 


his web at every court, and is tremblingly alive | latter choose a path for themselves not quite so 
to each of its vibrations? or is the weaker state, | straight. 


when threatened by the stronger, the more com- | proposed to all for imitation. 


There is but one pattern of excellence 
All may fall short 
in degree; but no man is allowed to content 


There is no one, surely, more unfit for judging | himself with a relaxed discipline, or to fix any 
dispassionately of what is right to be done in| inferior rule. If so, the rule might vary in every 
Fear | community ; and at last the conqueror might be 
It excludes all re-| esteemed more noble than the martyr; and the 
It therefore moves the | warlike Mahomet be set up as a more worthy ex- 
wind from the settled resting-place of fortitude, ample for men to follow than,the peaceful Messiah. 
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Whatever allowance, therefore, may be made 
in the case of the hired soldier, to those at the 
helm of Christian states, as lawgivers and coun- 
sellors, who send him upon his commission, and 
give the impulse to his movements, the same in- 
dulgence cannot, upon Christian principles, be 
extended. Whether these may call it honor or 
national independence, for which they have re- 
course to arms, it caunot be doubted that the 
real motives for organizing armies arise from fear, 
jealousy, or resentment. 

Now. these are motives which ought not to 
enter into the mind of a Christian, much less to 
influence his conduct. With respect, indeed, to 
resentment, it would be more creditable, at least 
to humanity, that men should go forward to the 
work of death under this animal influence,—be- 
cause brute passion extinguishes for the time 
what is generous and amiable,—than under the 
factitious and delusive influence of any other 
principle which has acquired a specious name 
amonz men,and which seems to permit the growth 
of good and evil together,—one of the most dan- 
gerous kinds of union, because they are then 
so apt to be confounded,—such as honor, glory, 
and love of country. Human nature, the more 
it is refined and enlightened, the more it ought to 
possess of the milk of human kindness, and the 
less of a thirst for blood. True honor, true glory, 
true love of country, if the terms were rightly 
understood, would effectually restrain the inhab- 
itants of any nation, who knew their real 
interests, from engaging in conflicts that must 
tend unavoidably to demoralize their country- 
men, to waste their strength and resources, and 
to subject themselves to reprisals from their en- 
emies. But honor, glory, and love of country, 
by means of capricious and false associations, 
which artfully cover a deformity that could not 
be endured if the vail were removed, have long 
i prostituted to ends alike derogatory to rea- 

n, and abhorrent from the meek spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and cannot, therefore, in any way, be 
supposed to exalt the dignity of human nature. 
If military glory could have this effect, the world 
ought to be used as a great arena, on which con- 
tending armiesshould be perpetually struggling for 
the support and exercise of the military virtues; 
and not be (as Christians profess it should be) a 
theatre for the display of benevolence, the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the propagation of truth, 
the improvement and happiness of the human 
race, and the universal spread of peace and righ- 
teousness. 

Some of the cases of presumed necessity, which 
have been urged politicians, for embroiling two 
nations in war, are almost calculated to excite a 
smile—if it were possible to excite a smile on 
such asubject. The reasons have been so puerile, 
and the causes of difference so easy to have been 
removed by a little mutual concession, that it is 
marvellous that any stress should have been laid 
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on such pretended justifications; for these are 
seen by the dispassionate observers at a distance, 
in their true light, as unworthy of the least con- 
sideration, in the scale of humanity and true 
national glory. The sensitive jealousy of politi- 
ciuns towards rival nations is always rankling as 
in a state of feverish excitement. ‘To them, 
“ trifles light as air’’ are strong confirmations of 
intended coolness and hostility. They raise the 
phantom, and they pursue it. Hence a political 
necessity for war has been urged, on account of 
an obsolete claim of some insignificant portion of 
territory, or an alleged insult offered to a flag or 
an ambassador, or a breach of some state 
punctilio, or the exclusive monoply of some arti- 
cle of commerce, or some private pique between 
rulers or ministers, or the fancied undue prepon- 
derance in the scale of balanced power, or some 
other of the many bubbles blown by secret ambi- 
tion, and constantly floating in the fluctuating 
element of diplomatic intrigue. It is manifest 
that every one of these causes could really have 
no more to do with necessity than the appearance 
of a comet; which, in times of superstition, it 
was imagined, did exert some necessary infle- 
ence in producing war. 
“The comet from its flaming hair 
Shakes down diseases, pestilence, and war.” 
(To be continued.) 


_ or 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. V. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


Geologists have classified all rocks, and have 
arranged them into what is called a geological 
column, and they assert that they are always 
found, with few exceptions, in regular order. 
The lower primary first, then the upper primary, 
then the lower secondary, and so on, up to the 
surface strata. There is, however, another class 
of rocks that seems to have no particular place 
in the column, but is found occasionally amongst 
all. These are trappe, basalt and horneblend. 
They are called intrusive rocks. Granite 
is considered the lowest rock in the series, 
and is believed to be below all others, yet it is 
found occasionally as an intrusive rock, as if it 
had been injected in a semi-fluid state, and thus 
spread over other primitive strata found usually 
above it. It is not pretended that every variety 
of rock named in the column is found as there 
named, but that, wherever they are found, they are 
in that position. Tor instance, the upper primary 
are never found below the lower primary; the 
upper secondary never below the lower second- 
ary, and so on. Many of the strata may be 
wanting, but the order is still observed. The 
coal fields near Richmond, Virginia, rest on the 
granite, the intermediate strata being absent. A 
knowledge of this fact is important tothe miner, 
as large amounts of money have been uselessly 
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expended in digging for coal and other minerals} Immediately west of this secondary forma- 
in strata where such minerals do not exist, and | tion the Catoctin Mountain commences, contain- 
where an experienced eye would at once know] ing other members of the primordial group of 
that appearances were deceptive. rocks. The first is a thin layer of mica slate, 

Trappe rock is found to a considerable extent | resting against the eastern side of the mountain. 
in the secondary formation on the Potomac | This rock is composed of quartz and mica; and 
river; it is hard, dark gray rock, somewhat| where the mica predominates it makes excellent 
resembling granite in appearance, but is not| flagging stones, having regular seams in the 
granular. Qn decomposition, it yields a brown-| rock that allow of its being split into layers, 
ish colored clay, without sand, and quite tena-| sometimes quite thin and with smooth surfaces. 
cious of water; hence the soil is better for grass} Where the quartz predominates it passes into 
than grain, but not very good for either. ‘This| quartz rock. The decomposition of this rock 
soil is not porous enough to allow the water to| makes a thin soil, better adapted to the growth 
descend ; hence, in wet weather in winter the] of chestnut and pine timber than oak. There 
surface presents a semi-fluid appearance, and | is a peculiarity observable here, as well as in the 
thus freezing and thawing greatly injures winter | whole of the Atlantic slope of the United States, 
grain, while in dry weather the opposite extreme | and that is, that the direction of every variety 
is presented, and it then suffers much from| of rock corresponds with the direction of our 
drouth. mountains. The Catoctin Mountain is a branch 

In many places this rock is on the surface ;} of the Blue Ridge system of mountains, separat- 
while in other places, it is found a little distance] ing from the main ridge about the southern line 
below. In the latter case the shale of this forma-| of Pennsylvania. ‘This ridge is the largest 
tion is very much altered and changed, as if it] range of mountains in the United States, east of 
had been subjected to great heat. It is some-| the Mississippi, ranning from New England to 
times nearly black, at others of a light yellowi-h| Georgia. The same general features, geologi- 
tinge, and very hard and difficult to decompose ;| cally considered, are met with in crossing this 
and in such places the soil is often but a few| range throughout its whole length. Un the east 


inches in depth, producing a stunted growth of] the different ranges contain valleys of excellent 
timber or other vegetation. Again, in some places} land, with but little limestone, mostly made up 
there is some iron in this rock, and there this soil | of other varieties of the primordial rocks ; while, 
has more of a reddish tinge and is better, the|at the western base of the main ridge, com- 


oxydation of the iron giving the color and render-| mences the great limestone valley, so noted, in 
ing the soil more porous. Both iron and copper| an agricultural point of view, throughout many 
ore have been found in this trappe formation ;| of tlre States. 
the latter was worked some years ago by acom-| The Catoctin Mountain here, with the excep- 
pany from New York, it was said to profit ; but, in| tion of this thin layer of mica slate, is made up 
following the vein of ore, they came toa fault,|of chlorite slate and epidote. This chlorite 
as it is termed by miners, and, not knowing] slate appears to form the mass of the mountain, 
where to find a continuation of the vein, they) having the epidote imbedded in it. This slate 
abandoned it. There are indications of copper | decomposes readily, and thus forms most of the 
in other places than where this vein was open-|soil of the mountain; while the epidote, being 
ed, but as mineralogy is little studied here, no| harder and less easy of decomposition, lies % 
other attempts have been made to obtain the} rock and gravel on the surface. Very little o 
metal. the slate is met with on the surface, except in 
This trappe rock being without stratification | bluffs and precipices. This slate forms a red- 
and very hard, makes an excellent building! dish brown clay soil, with but little sand, and is 
material, where large stones are needed; hence}a substantial soil. These rocks, chemically, 
it is valuable for bridges, culverts, &c., in rail-| contain lime, potash and other valuable matters, 
way improvements. that go to make a good soil. This mountain is 
The word trappe is the Swedish name for; here from one to three miles wide, and is from 
stair, and as this rock often has offsets or step- | two to three hundred feet above the secondary 
like appearances on the surface, the name was! formation east of it. Quartz or white flint is 
given to this variety; it is found in other forma-| found here interspersed through these rocks, 
tions as well as the secondary. The red shale) though seldom in large masses. The same may 
of this furmation does not make the best of| be said of the other formations, as far as the 
soils, while, with proper cultivation, it yields, Blue Ridge, inclusive. This has the appear- 
fair crops; it is rather too compact below, and ance of being an intrusive rock, asif it had been 
cannot let the surface water descend freely, | injected in a molten state into rents and fissures 
hence underdraining would benefit this soil.| of the rocks in place; sometimes it seems to 
Where sandstone abounds, there the soil is bet-| have filled up a cavity in the rock, and then 
ter; but where the conglomerate limestone is{ often branches off in a thin layer, as if filling 
found, is the best soil in this valley. up a crack or rent, and again branching in 
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every direction, seldom following the stratifica-| paragraph on the subject of marriage, deferred 
tion of the rock, but more generally in other| from last year, was introduced by the reading 


directions. It is nearly pure silex. : ..|of the minutes, and again referred to a joint 
Immediately west of the mountain, and, as it | ,, 7 ap 
Committee of men and women Friends. 


were, underlying it, is a bed of magnesian rock, : : . 
of the talcose slate variety. This is the charac-| On Third and Fourth days the meeting was 
teristic rock of the gold-bearing series; not that occupied in the consideration of the State of So- 
the gold is in this rock itself, but in veins of | ciety, as embraced in the answers to the queries 


| see eee —v pel em ee | from all the subordinate branches ; and as the 
slope, and ‘gold ‘3 found from Virginia to  Vatious subjects claimed consideration, there was 
’ a 


Georgia. The vein here is too small to expect | much calculated to awaken a lively interest in 
any of the precious metals: indeed, it would be | the testimonies and principles of the Society. 


a if any were ae as — dis-) The minds of many were introduced into the 
copetien Rave the eet to ‘paumiyas -qqesenieane, exercise, and the desire was felt that all might 


a far more important and valuable occupation. oe ; 
Our most valuable mines are met with within a/ be incited to greater faithfulness. An unusual 


foot of the surface of the earth. number of young men were in attendance, whose 
, serious deportment was a subject of remark, and 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 50m of these participated in the proceedings. 
$$$ On Fifth-day morning, meetings for Worship 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MO. 25, 1861. | were held in the houses occupied by Friends, 
and the south end of Race Street meeting-house 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING or MEN | was opened for the accommodation of those who 

Frienps.—This body convened on 2d day, the | could not be accommodated in the north end. 
13th inst., and closed on 6th day, the 17th inst., ‘ifth-day afternoon, The Committee on the 
after the morning sitting. It was thought that | Treasurer's account reported a balance in his 
some of the sessions were larger than any that! hands of $198.36, and proposed that $600 be 





have been held since the removal to the new | raised for the use of the Yearly Meeting for the 


meeting-house. At the opening of the first sit- | ensuing year, which was united with. 
ting, the names of the Representatives were’ The Minutes of the Representative Committee 
called. Of the 133 appointed to attend, 10 were! for the last year were read, and their proceed- 
absent, for two of whom reasons were rendered. ings approved. They had purchased for dis 
As the meeting progressed, some of the absent | tribution a considerable number of publications 
Representatives were in attendance. Three men | calculated to advance our principles and testi- 
Friends were present from the State of New | monies, and a desire was expressed by a number 
York, with minutes from their Monthly Meetings | of Friends, that increased attention should be 
which were read. Epistles from the five Yearly | given by them to the purchase and circulation 
Meetings in correspondence with this were read, | of such works. 
and evinced a harmony in the labors of our} A report was read from the Joint Committee, 
brethren which was instructive and edifying. on the subject from the Western Quarterly 
Second-day afternoon. A Committee was ap- | Meeting, proposing the adoption of a rule which 
pointed on the Treasurer’s account, after which | Should confer equal privileges‘ upon women in 
the Clerk called attention to a proposition con- | the formation and adoption of discipline. On 
tained in the Report from Western Quarterly | deliberation, the report was concurred in by 
Meeting, which asked that our Discipline should | men and women’s meeting. 
be so amended as to place women on an equality | A memorial concerning our deceased friend, 
with men in the formation and adoption of Dis- | Samuel Hackett, prepared by Pilesgrove Month- 
cipline. It was proposed and united with, that | ly Meeting, and approved by Salem Quar- 
women Friends should have the opportunity of , terly Meeting, was read, adopted, and directed 
considering the subject, and a large Committee | to be recorded, and also published in the Ex- 
was appointed in both meetings. tracts. 
The proposal from Philadelphia Quarterly| Sixth day morning. The Joint Committee 
Meeting to insert in our Book of Discipline @ jon the proposition from Philadelphia Quarter, 
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erred in relation to marriage, having several times 
ding met, reported, that while they believed some 
joint change was needed in our Discipline on this 
subject, no way opened to adopt the proposal, 
z was which report was united with by the meeting. 
of So- The Committee on Epistles produced an Es- 
ueries say, which, on being read, was fully united with, 
is the directed to be signed by the Clerk, and forward- 
re Was ed to each of the Yearly Meetings with which 
rest in we are in correspondence. 
ty. The following Minute, embracing some of the 
to the exercises of the meeting, was read and ap- 
might proved :— 
nares In entering upon the business of our annual 
whose J assembly at this time, the minds of many Friends 
k, and were unusually solemnized, and, under the feel- 
ngs. ing which prevailed, we were reminded of the 
‘orshi condition of the children of Israel, when the 
oy 'P Ef call went forth—“ Fear ye not, stand still, and 
riends, ff see the salvation of the Lord.” 
y-house It was encouraging to remember, that the pil- 
se who § larof cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by 
ool. night, continues to be the guide of those who 
rely with implicit faith upon Him who still leads 
on the § his people into the green pastures and beside the 
in his § still waters. Our feelings of sympathy were 
600 be & 2wakened on behalf of our beloved friends who 
for the %@ placed in peril by the present affecting state 
| of things, and some of those with whom we have 
; held sweet counsel, have been prevented from 
mmittee § meeting with us. 
yroceed- While the first query was under consideration, 
for dis §j @ earnest solicitude was felt, that we might in- 
senthetil teasingly prize the privileges afforded by our 
", §teligious meetings. When we thus come to- 
id testl- gether, and seek to draw near to the Father of 
number § Spirits, He will draw near unto us ; our spiritual 
ould be § strength will be renewed, and we shall furnish 
culation §'those around us a practical evidence of our 
fiith in his overruling Providence. A weight 
y of responsibility rests upon us who regularly at- 
mmittee,Btend these meetings, that we be not found as 
yuarterly §stumbling blocks in the way of those who are 
le which §Jung in religious experience, but that we be 
| ;, cngaged on these occasions to seek for the aris- 
omen in Fee On ee ; 
ing of Divine life, without which all our preach- 
_ On ing is vain. It should ever be remembered, that 
din by fi faithful performance of our religious obliga- 
tions is the best preparation for the duties of 
1 friend, fife, and the only way to secure the approval of 
, Monti Him, without whose aid our best directed efforts 
seg vill be of no avail. 
m Quat- 7 We were renewedly impressed with the im- 
directed fhortance of bringing up those under our care ina 
the Ex- fptuctical acquaintance with the testimonies of 
ruth. The command given to Israel is still 
: pplicable to us—** And these words which I 
ommitteé Hemmand thee shall be in thy heart, and thou 
Quarter, Plalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
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and shall talk of them when thou sittest in thy 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Experience has proved that the faithful labors 
of religiously concerned parents have been blessed 
to their offspring, and it is a duty enjoined upon us 
to seek opportunities of retirement, and endeavor 
to imbue their minds, not only with the sacred 
truths recorded in the Scriptures, but to seek 
after that life-giving presence which is the 
ground of our profession. Especially is it need- 
ful that, in our intercourse with them, and with 
those around us, we should exhibit in our prac- 
tice an illustration of the Christian character ; 
for, without this, we cannot expect our precepts 
will be regarded. 

The foundation upon which our Society is 
based, is love to God and love to man, and upon 
these hang all the law and the prophets ; and it 
will be found that, as we seek in humility to 
cultivate these within ourselves, we shall be led 
out of all that will hurt or destroy, and be 
graciously permitted to realize in our own ex- 
perience the angelic anthem,—*“ Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace and good will to 
men.” 

The example of our honorable elder, Wm. 








| Penn, and his associates, in the settlement of 
this Commonwealth, was presented to our view 
as worthy of all acceptation. 
asylum from the persecutions of their native 
land among the savage tribes of the wilderness, 
and trusted on/y to Divine power for protection. 


They sought an 


After a long season of outward prosperity, it 


may be that the time is approaching when our 
faith will again be severely tried; and it is es- 
pecially necessary that we should remember the 
exhortation, “ What I say unto you, I say unto 
all—watch 


y 


After the reading of the Minutes by the 


Clerk, a solemn silence ensued, when vocal sup- 
plication was offered : after which the Clerk read 
the closing minute, and Friends separated under 
the feeling, that the bond of religious brother- 
hood had been strengthened. 


<1 


It will be interesting to many, who were not 


in attendance at our late Yearly Meeting, to 
know the result of the Conference which met 
by adjournment on Third day evening, 16th 
inst., on the subject of extending the facilities 
of education, by the establishment of a Board- 
ing School: 


A large number of Friends met in the Race 


Street House, when the minutes of the previous 
Conference were read, and also the names of 
those who had been appointed within the limits 
of the different Quarterly Meetings to open sub- 
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scriptions towards the object. Members of all] 4 snort AccoUNT OF WOMEN’S YEARLY 
the Quarterly Meetings within our limits re- MEETING. 

ported either verbally or in writing ; and it was FURNISHED BY ONE IN ATTENDANCE. 

found that, while in some neighborhoods liberal Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women 


subscriptions had been made, the present state| Fyiends convened on the 13th inst., in the Race 
of the country had prevented much active effort. | street house, and an unusual feeling of solemnity 
Many Friends expressed their views of the im pervaded the whole assembly. Though few were 
portance of the object, and gave assurances of with us from other Yearly Meetings, the attend- 
ance was large. 
As expression was given to the worls “ pass- 
ing away, passing away,” we were reminded that 
when it would be accomplished. some of those who had mingled with us for years 
A report from one of the meetings expressed have ei to their final ee and we were ad. 
. : P monished to trim our lamps anew, that we may 
so fully the views of the Friends assembled, | po alike ready when the summons comes to us. 
that we cannot more appropriately close this no-| | ‘The Representatives, after their names were 
tice than by an extract from it. called, were requested to gather the exercises, 
and convey, as far as they could, to their small- 
er meetings, the transactions of this Yearly recom 
Meeting and the feeling accompanying. of bus 
and a general belief in its practicability, but There was much expression of sympathy for of ass 
the time has proved most unfavorable. The| the members of the Southern Quarterly Meeting, Th 
political difficulties in which our country is un- | ™®?Y of whom were absent on account of the un- slaver 
settled state of the country. readin 
The attention of the meeting being directed direct 
to the appointment of the Epistle committee, it § which 
with such a cloud of doubt and distrust, that we | was proposed to nominate younger persons than “Swe: 
have been reluctantly compelled to postpone our | have usually been enlisted in the service ; as it freely 
efforts to obtain subscriptions until peace shall | i Well that all should participate in the genenl § they s 
responsibility. Whilst other denominations r § not of 
cognize the benefits arising from interesting their J We w 
young people in the affairs of their religious or § ticular 
place to some degree of returning prosperity. | ganizations, we have been too much in the habit JJ and si 
While a postponement of this good work is of looking to the older members in the transac excite 
thus forced upon us, we earnestly desire that tion of our business. In this connection the toexe 
young were encouraged to look upon a life of § All we 
dedication as one of happiness, and not as oneof & and av 
gloom, and they were reminded that the “ways ftom y 
alive, and we trust that some of those already | of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, and all her In | 
enlisted in the cause may yet aid in the success- paths are paths of peace.” ‘ ; remar| 
ful establishment of a Friends’ Boarding School, The reading of the Report on Education and the ye: 
Libraries, elicited expressions of satisfaction with J} on the 
the efforts of that committee, and a belief was § bounds 
The Conference then adjourned, to mcet on expressed that a blessing bad attended their @ care m 
the Third-day evening of the week of our Year- | labors. ; oi presen’ 
ly Meeting next year. The subject of Primary Schools being intro § country, 
. duced by minute, the reports from many of the § and gr 
Monthly Meetings were read, by which it wa § penditi 
Diep, At her residence, in Clark County, Virginia, | shown, that whilst many children attend schools § ment o 
on the 11th of Fourth month last, Saran Pipceon,| under the care of members, there are a large The 
widow of the late Isaac Pidgeon, in the 82d year of number who receive instruction in the Public § revived 
her age. She lad been for many years, an Elder and School exhort: 
member of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and was much — ‘ : § 
beloved by all who knew her. It is cause of regret that in some neighbor fill thei 
hoods there are no schools such as the discipline J ¢ited n 
calls for, and there are in others, children who but to 
Controversy, though always an evil in itself, is] have no school advantages. In some instances life, an 
sometimes a necessary evil. To give up every-| the school houses have, by lease or otherwise | Whilst 1 
thing worth contending about, in order to prevent | passed from the control of Friends. quently 
hurtful contentions, is, for the sake of extirpating| ‘lhe answers to the Second query evinced 4 | give th 
noxious weeds, to condemn the field to perpetual | prevalence of love and unity, and it was expressed opportu 
sterility. that as we dwell under this feeling, we shall et In a 


the interest felt in their respective neighbor- 
hoods, and their belief that the time would come 


“ Our conferences on the subject have evinced 
a deep interest in the prosecution of the plan, 


happily involved have postponed almost every 
philanthropic enterprise, and covered the future 


again prevail in our land, or until the present 
monetary pressure and embarrassment skall give 


the concern for the advancement of moral and 
intellectual education among us may be kept 


in advance of any now in existence.” 


—_~—~<1ep-—___- 
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Y perience that state of child-like dependence so 
beautifully exemplified by the Apostle John, and 
have that love for one another which will cause 
all evils to vanish as “ the morning cloud and as 

men the early dew.” 

Lace The responses to the Third query were fol- 

nity lowed by encouragement to read the Scriptures 

were carefully and with a prayerful spirit, to avoid all 
end- cavil at passages not understood, and to turn 

away from reading which tends to enervate the 
pass. mind, and create a distaste for works of a serious 

‘that and substantial character. 

years The testimony against indulgence in intoxica- 

e ad ting drinks, as introduced by the Fourth query, 

may was feelingly presented, and we were cautioned 

us. to avoid their use at social entertainments: the 
were only safety being in entire abstinence. 

cises, The Fifth query elicited much interest for 

small. those in straightened circumstances, and all were 

early recommended to give encouragement in the way 
of business to such Friends as needed that kind 
ry for of assistance. 
eting, The testimony against oaths, hireling'ministry, 
he uo- slavery and war, were brought before us by the 
reading of the Sixth query, and attention was 
rected directed to the following Scripture passages, 
tee, it 9 which serve to strengthen our adherence to them. 
3 than “Swear not at all.” ‘ Freely ye have received, 
; as it freely give.” ‘Do unto others as ye would that 
reneral they should do unto you.” ‘ My kingdom is 
ons Te not of this world, else would my servants fight.” 
g their We were reminded of our duties in these par- 
Dus Of ticulars, and urged as wives, mothers, daughters 
e habit and sisters, to guard against participating in the 
ransa¢- [J excitements around us, that we may be enabled 
on the to exercise a salutary influence upon our brethren. | 
life of All were advised to cherish peaceable sentiments, 
s oneof and avoid an indulgence in the war of words, 

«ways from which emanates the spirit of war. 

all her In allusion to the Seventh query, a Friend 
remarked that since the monetary difficulties in 

ion and § the year 1857, she had noticed an increased care 
ion with § on the part of our members to live within the 
lief wa @ bounds of their circumstances. She trusted this 
d the § care might continue. Owing to the pressure of 
present pecuniary embarrassments throughout the 
@ intr § country, many demands will be made upon us, 
y of the and great caution will be necessary in our ex- 
1 it wa § penditures, to enable all to be just in the pay- 
1 schools § ment of debts. 
> a large The reading of a minute of last year, which 
> Public | revived names since deceased, called forth an 
exhortation to the young to come forward and 
rei ghbor- fill their places. They were affectionately soli- 
liscipline cited not to wait to hear the sentimeuts of others, 
lren who but to express their views as they arise in the 
instances § life, and thus bear their individual testimonies, 
therwise, | Whilst those who have been in the habit of fre- 





quently speaking to business, were cautioned to 
give the younger exercised members time and 
opportunity to relieve their minds. 

In allusion to the interest evinced by our 
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younger members, in the attendance of our 
Yearly Meetings, a Friend remarked, it was to 
her a convincing proof, that if our Monthly 
Meetings were conducted in an equally lively 
manner, they would not be so small, and our 
young members would be alike attracted to them. 

There was a feeling of sisterly love manifested 
throughout most of the sittings of the Yearly 
Meeting, although we had renewedly to feel that 
we are only safe as we maintain the watch over 
our own spirits. ‘lhe reading of a memorial 
closed the business of the meeting, and we part- 
ed under a solemn and uniting influence. 


—- ~<9 — 
THE FORCE OF CUSTOM. 


“Many examples,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘ may 
be put of the force of custom both upon mind 
and body ;” and, though there is no truth more 
familiar, the enumeration of examples never fails 
to strengthen our sense of its importance. Ad- 
dison dwells upon one grand feature, that it ren- 
ders things pleasant which at the commencement 
were painful. He quotes an observation of Ba- 
con, that the palate acquires a peculiar relish for 
liquors, such as coffee and claret, which at the first 
taste are disagreeable ; and the assertion holds of 
a thousand particulars. Numerous hardships 
|are the comforts of those who have been long 

inured to them. The Highlanders could with 
| difficulty be persuaded to occupy the tents they 
took from the English at the battle of Preston- 
‘pans, and at the end of a Scottish autumn pre- 
‘ferred to lie in the open air. Even a short ap- 
| prenticeship produces the effect in a lesser de- 
gree. When Benjamin Frankl n was employed 
in superintending the erection of some forts as a 
defence against the Indians on the frontier, he 
passed his nights wrapped up ina blanket on the 
hard floor of a hut, and on his first return to civ- 
ilized life could scarcely sleep in bed. The same 
sensations were experienced by Uaptain Ross and 
his crew when they were taken on board the /sa- 
bella after their Polar wanderings. Accustomed 
to lie on the frozen snow or the bare rock, the 
accommodations of a whaler were too luxurious for 
them, and Captain Ross was obliged to exchange 
his hammock for a chair. His comrades, he says, 
could rest little better than himself, and it re- 
quired time to reconcile them to their primitive 
comforts. This beneficent law of our nature 
equalizes, to a degree beyond what most persons 
imagine, the happiness of the different classes of 
mankind. The ruder habitations, the coarser fare, 
the bodily toil of the poor are not ungrateful to 
them, and it is only when they drop below their 
average condition that their sufferings commence. 
They may, like richer men, be troubled by the 

cravings of discontent, but their senses are not 

afflicted by circumstances which custom has ren- 
dered natural. As it is with the body, so with 

the mind. Lord Somers told Addison that, hav- 
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ing been obliged to search among old records, 
the task which at the outset was excessively irk- 
some, became so exceedingly pleasant that he 
preferred it to reading Virgil or Cicero, although 
classical literature had been his constant delight. 
It is a frequent remark that those who have risen 
to the highest eminence in the law, conceived in| 
the beginning a disgust of the study. There is, | 
indeed, here a second principle at work. All| 
appreciation depends upon knowledge, and a 
winuter acquaintance with subjects which to the 
eye of ignorance present a barren and repulsive 
prospect, discloses unexpected attractions to the 
mind. There is no profession which, by the 
combined force of custom and its own inherent 
interest, will not prove agreeable if once its ele- 
ments are mastered. Those who retire in dis- 
gust have rarely applied with vigor to the task, 
and a lazy or sullen routine neither communi- 
cates knowledge, nor forms habits, unless it be 
the habit of laziness and sullenness.— Quarterly 


Review. 


AN ENGLISH LAVENDER FIELD. 


“There is ove sight in old England that I love 
beyond measure, and that is a lavender field; it 
pleases from its intrinsic beauty. The lovely 
color of its flowers all the silk dyers are trying 
to ‘ match,’ but cannot exactly hit on the shade. 
Then its fragrance !—ha‘ how inimitable, as the 
sprays wave with the breeze! It pleases a 
patriotic Englishman, simply because it cannot 
be matched ‘in all the world,’ and he is proud 
of it accordingly. In this little island, no less 
than about 270 acres of its precious land is de- 
voted to lavender farming. ach acre yields say 
6,200 pounds of flowers. Every hurdred pounds 
of flowers give up, by distillation, about one 
pound of the otto of lavender ; and thus we learn 
that there is an average production of 7,000 
pounds of lavender otto annually. It requires 
six ounces of this to make a gallon of lavender 
water, so that Britannia and her children—you 
know their names, Jamaica, Canada, Australia— 
together with a few visitors, America, Germany 
and Russia, use and take home with them the 
enormous quantity of 17,000 gallons of this fa- 
vorite spirit. The lavender farms in England 
are situated at Mitcham in Surrey, and at Hitchin 
in Hertfordshire. At Mr. Perks’s farm, of the 
latter place, the lavender, when in blossom, is 
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resorted to by all the bees for milesaround. The 
sound of their hum in such vast numbers is 
quite enchanting ; nor do the butterflies neglect 
to visit so luxurious a feast, the taste of which 
appears to be particularly grateful tothem. The 
bees’ love for the lavender is so excessive, that 
at the harvest time, as the sprays fall before the 
sickle and are tied up into sheaves, they will 
follow it, even at the sacrifice of life, into the 
boiling still !— Piesse. 
sinieihaeallliiniinicte 


MAKE HOME BRIGHT AND PLEASANT. 


More than budding showy mansions, 
More than dress and fine array, 

More than domes or lofty steeples, 
More than station, power and sway— 

Make your home both neat and tasteful, 
Bright and pleasant, always fair, 

Where each heart shall rest contented, 
Grateful for each beauty there. 


More than lofty swelling titles, 
More than fashion’s luring glare, 
More than Mammon’s gilded honors, 
More than thoughts can well compare— 
See that home is made attractive 
By surroundings pure and bright ; 
Trees, arranged with taste and order, 
Flowers, with all their sweet delight. 


Seek to make your home most lovely— 
Let it be a smiling spot, 

Where, in sweet contentment resting, 
Care and sorrow are forgot. 

Where the flowers and trees are waving, 
Birds will sing their sweetest song ; 

Where the purest thoughts will linger, 
Confidence and love belong. 


There each heart will rest contented, 
Seldom wishing far to roam, 

Or, if roaming, still will cherish 
Mem’ries of that pleasant home. 

Such a home makes man the better; 
Pure and lasting its control ; 

Home, with pure and bright surroundings, 
Leaves its impress on the soul, 


mina pall 
HEAD AND HEART.—AN UNDECIDED DISPUTE 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Said Head to Heart, ‘‘ You lead me wrong, 
The pulse of passion beats too strong. 
You are the dupe of tears and sighs, 

You take the Judgment by surprise ; 


You melt at every sorrowing tale, 
Let Feeling over Will prevail; 

And still by impulse led astray, 
You draw me from the prudent way. 


When I would walk a steady pace, 
Impetuous, you would run a race, 
And ere a doubtful case I’ve tried, 
You’ve prompted Pity to decide. 


By bounds of Reason unconfined, 

No space your sympathies can bind ; 
For, wayward as a petted child, 

You scorn restraint, and wander wild. 


I pray you, Heart, these freaks forbear, 
They cause me shame, they breed me care, 
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And I am blamed for going wrong, 
And counted weak that you are strong.” 


Said Heart to Head, ‘‘ You’re cold and slow ; 
You cast a damp on Feeling’s glow ; 

You are like water on the fire; 

You are a clog on my desire. 


You measure Passion by a rule, 

You send the sympathies to school, 
And, slave to logic and its laws, 

You weigh, you ponder, and you pause. 


When I would prompt the pitying tear, 
You purse the lip and look severe, 

And quick to doubt and slow to grieve, 
You lecture when you should relieve. 





Oh! it is galling to be tied 

To one so sluggish to decide, 

Who chills me when I glowed before, 
And clings to earth when I would soar.” 


The silent contest lasted long, 

For both were right—yet both were wrong. 
“Strive,” to my secret soul I said, 

“To reconcile the Heart and Head. 


And let the Heart, too warm and free, 
Too sudden in its energy, 

Pause for the advice of cooler Tact, 
And learn to think before it act. 





Let Head, too prone to reason still, 
Even in extremity of ill, 

Consent to play a warmer part, 
Led by the dictates of the Heart.” 





eG Hees 


DEATH-TRAPS. 












tarry but for a moment and pass directly on. 










quently felt obliged to leave the church. 
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Those who have, in a measure, lost their 
health have learned by experience what the 
unthinking and careless do not know. Strol- 
ling through the Central Park, I passed with the 
crowd into a kind of vault or cave, which was 
delightfully cool and refreshing; it was provided 
with seats which were well filled. The temper- 
ature within and without was very dissimilar, 
hence | remained a very short time. On emerg- 
ing from this retreat, a friend at my side who 
had not a remembered pain in twenty years, com- 
plained of considerable discomfort in drawing in 
his breath, a fact and a lesson of considerable 
practical importance, by which the multitudes 
of merry visitors to our beautiful Central Park, 
during the coming spring-time and summer, may 
be warned that in visiting the cave it is best to 


I recently visited a Mission Chapel in Sixth 
avenue, which is well filled with children, twice 
every Sunday; on any fine day, the windows will 
be found dropped down, by which the cold air 
falls immediately on the heads of the little ones. 
[counted twenty-six persons coughing or sneez- 
ing within the hour. In one week the minister 
reported three deaths from among the children 
vho had assembled there the previous Sabbath. 
On one occasion, the sexton refused to close the 
Windows at a gentleman’s request, who conse- 


OBSERVER. 
The remarks of our thoughtful correspondent 


remind us that the favorite method of airing the 
room of our public-schools is to drop the upper 
sash two, three, or more inches; the cold air 
being heavy falls directly on the heads of the chil- 
dren who are ranged around the wall; and they 
are compelled to this ordeal daily. It is mur- 
derous. We knew a robust, healthy child made 
sick for a week by a single exposure of the kind; 
the lower part of the room being warm enough 
to cause the little thing to remark: “I was al- 
most rousted.”’ It should be impressed on the 
reader’s mind for a life-time, that no air of a room 
or vehicle, however hot or foul it may be by a 
crowd and stove-heat, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, is the one hundredth part as pernicious 
for one hour as draft of the purest air from the 
poles for half that time on the occupant who re- 
mains still or is a little heated. The very worst 


jthat can occur from a crowded omnibus or city 


ear, or from any stove-heated room or church, 
or other apartment under any common occasion, 
is a swoon from which the person will recover, 
perfectly, in a few minutes; but a draft of cold 
air On a perspiring person for five minutes, or on 
a person sitting still until chilled, has resulted 
in life-long maladies, and in death within a week 
in millions of instances. Better a thousand 
times faint by foul air and be as well in ten 
minutes as ever, as .will certainly be the case, 
than by a draft of delicious cool air, have an 
attack of pneumonia, of pleurisy, or some other 
equally dangerous and fatal disease ; for if these 
ailments do not prove fatal, they always are at- 
tended with a very slow recovery; a recovery 
after months of discomfort oftener than of weeks; 
and sometimes they leave life-long ailments.— 
Hall’s Journal of Health. 


a wi 
TABLE MANNERS, 


To meet at the breakfast table, father, mother, 
children, al! ought to be a happiness to any heart ; 
it should be a source of humble gratitude, and 
should wake up the warmest feelings of our na- 
ture. Shame uponany one, whether parentor child, 
that can never come to the breakfast-table where 
all the family have met in health, except to 
frown, and growl, and fret; it is prima facia 
evidence of a mean and selfish nature, whence- 
soever the churl may have sprung. 

Nor is it less reprehensible to make such ex- 
hibition at the tea-table ; for, before the morning 
comes, some of the little circle may be stricken 
down with some deadly disease, to gather around 
that table not again forever! Children in good 
health, if left to themselves at the table, become, 
after a few mouthfuls, quite garrulous and noisy ; 
but if within at all reasonable or bearable bounds. 
it is better to let them alone; they eat less, be- 
cause they do not eat so rapidly as if compelled 
to keep silent; while the very exhilaration of 


= quickens the circulation of the vital fluids, 


and energizes digestion and assimilation. 
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The extremes of society curiously meet in this; Chinese. They are evidently made with flour, 
regard. The tables of the rich and noblest of| sugar, and butter, and are not unlike many of 
England are models of mirth, wit, and bon hom-| the sweet cakes made in England. The pre. 
mie; it takes hours to get through a repast, and | served fruits and vegetables are very numerous, 
they live long. If anybody will look in upon| Of these the Chinese appear to have an almost 
the negroes of a well to-do family in Kentucky, | infinite variety. They are abundantly supplied 
while at their meals, they cannot but be impress-| at the table at all their feasts. They are pre. 
ed with the perfect abandon of jabber, cachina- | served in sugar, salt, or treacle. Many of these 
tion, and mirth; it seems as if they could talk | are totally unknown in England. ‘The San-cha 
all day, and they live long. It follows, then,| and Yang-mei are described as very pleasant 
that at the family table all should meet, and do| and piquant fruits, greatly used as confectionary 
it habitually, to make a common interchange of | and preserves. They are highly esteemed by 
high-bred courtesies, of warm affections, of cheer-| the Europeans at Shanghai. The Chinese ap. 
ing mirthfulness, and that generosity of nature} pear to be great smokers of tobacco, both men 
which lifts us above the brutes which perish,}and women. The collection contains, to the 
promotive as these things are of good digestions, | smoker, a tempting Variety of tobaccos. It looks 
high health, and long life——Hall’s Journal of | as if more care was taken in preparing tobacco 
Health. in China than*in Englend. It may turn out 

soenla sien that tobaeco is as greatly improved by elaborate 
‘on reparation as tea. Some of the specimens are 
een ee Saal “ Mild, for Women,” whilst others are 

A collection of Chinese food has been receiv-| prepared for smoking through water-pipes. ‘These 
ed at South Kensington through Sir John Bow- | speciments are accompanied by several pipes used 
ring. The various articles of which it is com-; in smoking both opiumand tobacco. There are 
posed have been forwarded from Shanghai| various miscellaneous substances of more or less 
through the British Consul there, Mr. Carne. | interest ; such as seeds, dried fruits, preparations 
This collection will give some little insight.into| from the. bamboo, and condiments of various 
the nature of a Chinese dinner, and afford gitis- | kinds. Amongst these are specimens of arrow-root 
faction to those who are at present @ased'| from the roots of the water lily,—a hint which 
with English dinners. In the first plaé@(Bere may not be entirely lost in thiscountry. Those 
is a collection of Chinese wines; but a8 @h¢se}/Who are unacquainted with chopsticks will have 


must be tasted to be judged of, little can be said, fi portunity of studying several varieties here, 
J , ag y ying 


from their appearance, to their praise or dis-|ffom those worn in the belt of a Mandarin, down 
praise. The wines of China are principally made | to those used by the common people. This isa 
from rice, and amongst the specimens is a com-| very interesting addition to the Food Museum, 
mon and strong wine from Nin-chwang—the| which has been so successfully developed at 
port in Manchuria opened by the treaty of Tient- | South Kensington. We may add, that large 
sin. Some of the wines are perfumed with flow. | editions of prepared foods from France and other 
ers of the same kind as those used for scenting | parts of the world, have been recently made to 
the teas. There is a small number of specimens | the Museum, and that this department is now one 
of tea. The season at which the articles were of considerable practical interest.—Atheneum. 
sent prevented a larger quantity of teas being 
sent. There are several specimens of brick tea 
from the province of Sze-chuen. This tea is not THE POWER OF LOVE. 

known in the south of China at all. There are ‘ a . 
also a few specimens of the flowers of plantsused| The Colony of Petitbourg, in France, is an 
in scenting teas, but these were likewise not ir | establishment for the reformation of juvenile of- 
seacon when the collection was forwarded to | fenders—for instruction of abandoned childrea 
England. Amongst the gelatinizing subtances, | (boys) who are found without any parental care, 
of which the Chinese are very fond, are three | Wandering about the streets of Paris. It is sup- 
kinds of sea-weed not unlike our own Carrageen ported by voluntary contributions. The boys 
moss. The animal substances of this group are | 2te taught all sorts of out-door and in-door =“ 
fish-maws, trespang or sea-cucumbers, béche-de- | 294 have regular seasons of recreation. W - 
mer, and shark’s fins. Amongst the cases con- | @2y one commits a fault requiring grave punisi- 
taining these substances are some looking very | ment, the whole of the boys are asseubled, ys 
suspicious; but on a careful investigation noth- | 8°rt of council, to deliberate and decide on the 
ing in the form of either kittens or puppies have kind of punishment to be inflicted, which pe 
been found. A very supicious-looking set of | sists usually of imprisonment in a dungeon Jor & 
legs and tendons turned out to be antelope’s legs | number of days, and, of course, no participation 
ready for making soup. Fourteen varieties of | im the recreations of the community. 

Chinese cakes constitute a very good specimen| There are 130 boys in the institution. Now, 
of the style of light confectionary amongst the | here is the peculiarity of the discipline. After 
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sentence is passed by the boys under the appro- | From Hunt's Merchant's Magazine. 

val of the director, the question is then put, UNITED STATES CENSUS FOR 1860. 
“Will any of you consent to become the patron 
of this offender, that is, to take his place now 












NORTHERN STATES. 









































































° . e o_o | — 
and suffer in his room and stead, while he goes 10500 tec, MPP New. Old. 
free?”’ And it rarely happens but that some hina 583,169 619,958 5 6 
one is found ready to step forward and consent | Yermne ne a14'129 315827 2 
to ransom the offender, by undergoing his pun- | Massachusetts -------+----- 904514 1,251,404 a 
“hment for hi gE Rhode Island. -----.-++-++- 147,545 174,621 . 2 
ishment for him—the offender being in that case | Connecticut.......--.+--+-- 870,792 460,670 + i 
: 2 . I « - Fr . 
merely obliged to act as porter in carrying to Gamma eased at Seas 6 Seen 2 & 
his substitute in the dungeon his allowance of | New Jersey ----.--+------- 489,555 "676,034 5 5 
bread and water, during all the time of his cap-| Peianas 22222 aRae — Tos50802 i it 
tivity. The effect has been the breaking of the | Mlinots. -.----------------+ pn re 7 3 
>, Michigan: -------++-++++++++ 65. 754,29 
most ee hearts of the boys, by seeing an- Wisconsin «+--+ +-++0++0+0+- 205,391 768,485 6 4 
; ° *1): OWA © cc cc ccccccccccceccccs 192.214 682,000 5 2 
other actually enduring, willingly, what they | wre 6077 172793 . = 
have deserved to suffer. Oregon «+++ ++es eee eeeeees 13,204 52,566 . 3 
i $@ic ccccccccccesceces 99 7 7 é 
A remarkable case occurred lately. A boy, enlace we Naa ; i 
whose violent temper and bad conduct had pro- nn a a 
= “a Zi ‘ A]. wc cccccccescece 9F § § 
cured his expulsion from several schools in Paris, A ‘ ores ne 
and who was in a fair way of becoming an out- ete nannies Appor- 
law and terror to all good people, was received -—Population in 1850.——tionment. 
into the institution. For a time the novelty of a an ee 
: . Delaware -----+++00eee0s 89,242 2,200 91,592 1 
the scene, the society, and the occupation, seemed | Maryland -.--...-------- 492,666 90,368 583,034 6 
—e } : ; Se EER acexevsvonsecess 949,133 472,528 1,142,661 11 
to have subdued his temper ; but at length iS i eth Geto... -....-- 580,491 288,548 869,039 7 
evil disposition showed itself, by his drawing a ee Carolina ---------- asa,nes 284,984 668,507 4 
. . odaxucnucasaadees 24,505 381,685 06,185 7 
knife on a boy with whom he had quarrelled, ES cca vasausnase 48.135 39,309 87,4451 
and stabbing him in the breast. The wound was Sateetertped ppecisnaeerens > [aa onan & 
r «| Mississippi ------++-+++++ i 309, 02) 
severe but not mortal ; and while the bleeding boy | Louisiana. ---.----------- 212;953 244,800 517,762 4 
. . ° | APRAMSME «++ ee te ee wee eee 52.797 7 20% < 
ws carried to the hospital, the rest of the in- | ATMamS "17.7 istasi = SRleL «Iz 5OR 
mates were summoned to decide on the fate of | Tennessee--------------- —— Slee «6 
oe : c sees TTL AZ §— 210,981 982,40 
the criminal. They agreed at once in a sentence e........- Thouteas «“raaz GSO 
if instant expulsion, without hope of re-admis- | '#*- of C-lambia ------- Se ate. een, Se 
tion. The director opposed this, and showed Total ------++-ese0e 6,470,503 3,204,099 9,664,650 84 
them that such a course would lead this poor Appor- 
desperate boy to the scaffold and the galleys. ———e SS ae 
He bade them think of another punishment. | delaware .---.-------+-- 110,548 112,353 1 
They fixed upon imprisonment for an unlimited | Warylndss-------°": are mee 
7 ss GiMIA- ++ ++ ++ ee ee eeeee 07 37: 055, DOE : 
period. The usual question was put, but no | North Carolina.----..--- 679.965 1,005,342 8 
Rie 7 © South Carolina. --------- 308,186 715,371 6 
patron offered himself, and the culprit was march- | (eoryia------...0-----+- 615,336 467.400 1,082,736 8 
ed off to prison. Dien ccceccccccesecees 81,885 63,800 145,685 1 
n P Alabama --------+++++++ 520,444 435,473 955.917 7 
a some days, the director reminded the | Mississippi.-.----------- 407051 479607 886,658 4 
8 ac cae Louisiana: ---+-+-+++++-++++ 354,245 312,186 666.431 4 
ys of the case, and on a repetition of the atte... ...... 331710 109085 «440,775 2 
we S 
Will no one become the patron of this unhap- | Texas--------------++++ 416,000 184,956 600,956 2 
» ° ‘ 1) 999 Tennessee------++- eccece 859,528 287,112 1,146,640 10 
py youth?” a voice was heard, “I will!” The] Kentucky 225.490 1,201,214 10 






astonished boys looked around and saw coming | Missouri : 5 
Dist. of £olumbia 


115,619 1,148 
orward the very youth who had been wounded, = 
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and who had just been discharged from the sick nee oe eS = 
ward. He went to the dungeon and took the TERRITORIES. 

place of the would-be murderer, (for had this 1688. 1000. 
boy’s physical streugth been equal to his pas- | Xebragkasvsssrvrrccrrrrcos ea GN 
tion, the blow must have been fatal, both boys Utah--- ++. eeseseseeeees TEB5G 60,000 
being only about nine or ten years old,) and it| Wacnincton .. . 11624 

vas only after the latter had for some time car. int tinat 72001 18837 

tied the pittance of food to his generous patron, ee — 

and seen him, still pale and feeble from the effects SER CRS SRB 90 vv>=+ susanandlliney anes 


————_-—~0—- ____—_ 


of his wound, suffering for him deprivation of 
light, and liberty, and joy, that his stout heart} A workman of Paris has just discovered a 
ave up, and he cast himself at the feet of the} method of preserving gas and water pipes from 
irector, confessing and bewailing, with bitter! rust, by enveloping them in a thick coating of 
tears, the wickedness of his heart, and express- | clay. Such is the importance of the discovery, 
ing the resolution to lead a different life for the | that the city of Paris has granted the man a 


me to come. Such a fact needs no comment.’ pension for life. 
? 











176 FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


ITEMS. 


SHOE-MAKING BY SteEAM.—The extent to which ma- 
chinery is taking the place of handlabor is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the manufacture of ladies’ 
shoes. At the manufactory of E. T. Ingalls, in Ha- 
verhill, Massachusetts, with the machinery in use, 
twenty-five persons are enable to turn out six hun- 
dred pairs daily. All the stitching in the establish- 
ment is done with the sewing muchine run by steam, 
With the exception of fitting the shoe to the last, be- 
fore pegging, every operation is performed by ma- 
chinery, even to cutting out the pegs in the inside to 
prevent them from lacerating the foot, and the final 
polishing. One of the most ingenious operations is 
the pegging, in which a single machine inserts the 
awl, cuts out the pegs from a sheet of wood, and 
drives them in—pegging one shoe in less than twen- 
ty seconds! In this manufactory the facilities are 
such that the raw calf-skin and sole leather can be 
taken in the basement of the building, and in half an 
hour turned out in the form of a complete pair of 
shoes! 

PortaBLE Gas.—A Philadelphian having made a 
contract to fit gas apparatus in a lot of cars to be 
used on street railways in London, a number of 
wrought iron cylinders have been filled with com- 
pressed gas, preparatory to their being shipped to 
London. They were filled at Altoona, and the North 
American remarks that before long we may expect to 
hear of American street railway cars in London, 
lighted with American gas made at the foot of the 
Allegheny mountains. 

GrowrtH oF ILLinois.—The returns from the Census 
bureau show that the Sate of Illinois has gained in 
population more than double the gain in the six New 
England States. Illinois had in 1850, 851,470 
population; in 1860, 1,691,233. The six New Eng- 
land States had in 1850, 2,728,115; in 1860, 3,128,642. 
The gain in Illinois was 839,763, against 400,520, 
gained by the New England States. 

Opium EatTinG on THE INcREASE.—One of the curi- 
ous facts revealed by the publication of custom-house 
tables is, that there were imported into this country 
last year 300,000 pounds of opium. Of this amount 
it is estimated, from reliable data, that not more than 
one-tenth is used for medicinal purposes. The habit 
of eating opium is known to be spreading rapidly 
among lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and literary 
men; and enormous quantities are used by the man- 
ufacturers of those poisonous liquids which are dealt 
out in drinks in the saloons and groceries that infest 
every city and village in the country. 

Loxnpon.—The city of London contains a popula- 
tion of nearly three millions of people, and itincreases 
at the rate of 20,000 per annum. It extends eigh- 
teen miles in one direction and ten in another. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anp Meau.—The Four market is firm, with 
light sales to retailers and bakers, at $5 50 a 5 62 for 
mixed and choice brands, and $5 87 for extra ; $6 25 
a 6 50 for extra family, and 6 75 a 7 00 for fancy lots. 
Standard superfine for export $5 373.a550. Very 
little doing in Rye Flour or Corn Meal. The former 
is selling at $3 50. The latter is selling at $2 87 for 
Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The demand for Wheat is steady at former 
rates. Sales of Western red at $1 354140. White 
is scarce and ranges from $1 50 to 155. Rye is sel- 
ling at 66 a 67c. Corn—Sales of prime yellow at 
63 cents, afloat, and 61 cents in the cars. Oats are 
steady, without sales, at 33 a 33} ¢ for Pennsylvania 
and Delaware. Nothing doing in Barley or Barley 
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FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS. 


ULL assortments of Dress Goods, 
Spring and Summer Shawls, 
Neat and small figured Fabrics, 
Men’s and Boy’s wear for Summer. 
SHARPLESS, BROTHERS, 
Cor. Chestnut and 8th Sts, 
5th mo. 18—1 mo. 

YPECIAL NOTICE.—On account of the unsettled 

state of the country, and depression in trade, ] 
am determined to close out my stock of Dress Goons, 
below the cost of importation. FRrienps will do well 
to examine it, as they will find many goods much ly. 
low their real value. Special attention is called to the 
following lots :— 

200 SHetLanp SHawis from $1 to $5, cost double. 

10 Pieces oF OLIVE Brown Mounairs at 65c. cost 75 to 
import. Theseare splendid goods, the usual retail price 
being 873. 

20 Pieces of small plaid mozeambiques at 18, usual 
price 374; besides all kinds of Plain Goods adapted for 
Friends. 

My stock is large and well assorted, and special 
pains have been taken to keep every thing in Friends’ 
line. 

JOHN H. STOKES, 702 Arch Street, Phila, 
5th mo. 6th 1861.—6t. 


ee VILLAGE SCHOOL, N. Y. 
Amy Drury, Principal. 


This Boarding School will open its Summer Session 
on the 9th of 5th Month, and continue twenty weeks, 
as a School for Young Ladies. 

Competent teachers will be employed. Drawing 
and Paiuting will be taught. 

Terms, $60 per Session of twenty weeks, half pay- 
able in advance, the remainder at the middle of the 
term. 

Drawing and Painting extra. 

ANDREW A. SKIDMORE, Proprietor. 

Rererences. Alfred Moore, Oswegoburg, John D. 
Wright, Poughkeepsie, N. X¥. 4th mo, 13, 1861. 


‘RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
k Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made to 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 

Amos J. MicHEeNerR. Philada. 

4th mo. 6th, ly. 


Wecaeen TO FRIENDS.—Is consequence of the 
JX frequent and continual calls on us, by Friends, t0 
supply them with Plain Ha's, there bring now 00 
Friend in the trade that we know of—we bave ¢oa- 
cluded to resume this branch of the business. 

We propose keeping a stock on hand, and to bave 
them made to order tor those who may prefer it. 

Having had considerable experience in this pat 
ticular, we respectfully solicit the custem of Friends, 
and will spare no pains to suit and please them. 

Our Store is in Third S'reet, below Arch, No. 4), 
East side. 


gem... Orders will also be taken at 621 Market Street, 


North side, up stairs. 4 
SMEDLEY BROS. 


3 mo. 23—3 mos. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Pre., Ludge &t. 





